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THE PULPIT.—conc.upen. 


i 
“The wicked are like the troubled sea, | 
when it cannot rest’’— 

Or, according to Lowth: 

‘<The wicked are like the troubled sea; 
for it never can be at rest.”’ 

The nature of the human soul, viewed 
in connection with the character of world- 
ly things, renders rest to the wicked im- 
possible. Besides holiness which ts the 
fountain of rest to the soul, as we have 
already attempted to show, it needs al- 
so amplitude of range. It cannot rest 
in so narrow and’so foul a cage as 


oe 





earth. Tho’ the ruins merely of what. 
it was in its first creation, it still wears, | 
in distorted lines and broken fgagments, 
the image of its great original .— 


‘*Her form has not yet lost 

All her origional brightoess, nor appears 

Less than arch-aogel ruined, and the 
excess 

Of glory obecured.”’ 


{ts taste for immensity in its objects, 








remains, thongh ite taste for holiness is 








lost. Nothing short of the heaven of 
heavens, in which Jehovah dwells, can 


contain the spirit of aspiring mao.— 


“The bigh born soul 
‘“Disdains to rest its heaven-aspiring 


wing 

‘Beneath its native quarry. Tired of 
earth. 

And this diurnal scene, she springs a- 
loft.”’ 


Such was the design of Deity when he 
curiously wrought its powers in his own 
likeness; that nothing short of His 
own infinity should satisfy the soul of 
man, or give it abiding rest. Now 
when the soul of man in pursuit of rest, 
ascends into heaven, God is there. 


| But its sinful nature, renders God un- 


lovely on account of his infinite holi- 
ness. It has no relish for his presence, 
no sympathies with his worshippers; it 
shrinks to earth again. “But on it 
there is no rest for tke soul of his foot.” 
Thus what earth cannot give, the soul 
seeks for in vain upon it; and “it will 
not ‘come to God, with whom there ts 
fulness of joy.” It resembles the fa- 
bled ghosts of the unburied dead, which 
caopot pass the Lethean stream while 
their bodjes are exposed. ‘he unsubstan | 
tial spirits cannot do the last service for 
the dead to their own ashes. Aad yet, 
without it, Elysium is shut upon thems 
poor homeless wanderers, fast bound 
to a shore which they can neither fly 
nor love; they flit forever silent and 
sad, over their own insensible dust, 
which it is alike impossible to inhabit 
or forsake. 


The soul requires not only amplitude 
of range,but permanency of enjoyment, 
to give it the fall possession of rest.— 
It is probably im reference to thie fact 
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that heaven, the: consummate and final 
restof the believer. is resembled to a 
“sea of giass” It was not enough that 
it should be amgle in the width of its 
compass, and fathomless in the pro- 
foundness and fullness of its joys, and 
“clear as crystal” in the purity of its 
nature, but it must be permanent as a 
sex of glass. “It is a city which hath 
foundations.” “If is a kiogdom which 
cannot be moved.” 

«Perpetutity of bliss is bliss.”~The 
instalulity of bus nan things fills the soul 
with feartul fore-bodings of speedy loss, 
And ob! how soon do these forebodings 
quicken into real Jife, and substantial 
woe. Hence the incéssant restlessness 
of men in their pursuits after satisfying 
objects, 
succession to cloy, until they are cast 
in disgust, or tornaway. Other objects 
in their turn arise to view: we pursue, 
we grasp, and lose them. 

‘Jn vain on earth we hope to find 

Some solid good to fill the miud; 

‘We try new pleasures, but we feel 

The inward thirst and torment still.” 


—— 
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The soul must have not only ampli- 
tude and stabilitw, but there must be 
the adaptation of its objects to its spir- 
iteal character and taste.— Devils we 
suj); ose have much of both the former, 
dweilog as they do amidst the eternal 
ages— the boundless relations, and per- 
manent constitution of the spiritual 
world. Yet “they have no rest day 
nor night; but the smoke of their tor 
ment ascendeth up forever and ever. 
Their worm dieth not, their fire is not 
quenched” It is because their taste 
having been originally adapted to spi- 
ritual objects—and relatiwns, when 
poisoned by sin, loses the relish, but 
not the need of goed, of truth, of God; 


and though it be not all, it is much of 


the torment of lost souls, to have forev- 
er in exercise corrosive appetites for 
objects which they were made to en- 
joy. which tin makes hateful to them, 
and yet whose loss is loss of life, peace, 
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‘They have scarcely time in| 


‘+ heart.” 
true behever, who is at peace with 
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is with every soul of sinful man. What 
he most hates he most needs; what his 
constitution requires for rest, sin re- 
jects; and therefore he must, from the 
nature of the case, be miserable. so 
‘long as his first make and his after 
change by sin conflict with each other. 
‘In vain will he turn to man, to earth, to 
created, or to temporal things, for rest. 
They are unsuitable, by their insiguiti- 
cance, their instability, and their es. 
sential nature. ‘The soul that bears 
the immortal stamp can never rest up- 
on them, or be made happy by them. 
They are lost in the gulf of its fathom- 
less desires. ‘hey are crushed tn the 
convulsions of its mighty and its mad 
embrace. 

Again, rest is impossible to the impen- 
itent. because they are dissatisfied with 
themselves.—"“Ephraim hath a divided 
Between the extremes of the 


—- 








bimself by the influence of the gospel, 


and the very wicked man, who has 


achieved peace by the extinction of 
between these wide ex- 
tremes the great body of mankind 1s 
found. They have within, a house di. 
vided against itself. ‘They believe and 
they do not believe They halt be- 
tween two opinions, and in two conflict- 
ing courses. ‘They are persuaded ot 


their error, and yet they continue to 


pursue it, They Secretly condemn 
themselves, and embitter every joy by 
better knowledge and by self-reproach. 


Under this fever of the mind conflict- 


ing with itself, they half receive, half 


reject the evil objects of pursuit, know- 


‘Ing. 


} 


ing that such pursuit is sintul, as well 
as vain; dangerous, as well as unavail. 
Here conscience arises to assert 
her stern authority. Here the word 
of the living God pours its warnings, 


its promises, and its instructions on his 





soul, The infinite spirit throws his 
mighty sword into the hesitating bal- 
ance, and for a season it outweighs re- 
sistance. Again sin beaves up the 


and rest, forever. ‘Thus it assuredly | sunken scale, while the offended majes- 
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¢y of God retires. Such a soul is the { 
battle-ground of all the elements. Like 
poor Switzerland, which for ages has 
been a Campus Martius to the states ol 
Europe—visited, disturbed, fought lor, | 
by all the surrounding powers; success: | 
ively confederate with each, yet peace- 
ably & permanently held by none. Sach 
isthe condition of the divided soul. it 
cannot rest. It hath no other rest than 
that into which the waves ot the “troub. | 
led sea” may rock it. [ence itis that 
men are commonly so unwilling to know 
the worst of themselves 

Finally, there is a peculiar stress laid 
upon the impossibility of a wicked man’s 
finding rest WHILE IN nIsSins. We 
are aware that men may silence within : 
them the voice of conscience, ani be- | 
reave their widowed souls of the light) 
of truth. But this is death, not peace; | 
itis stagnation, not rest; itis desola-) 
tion, not restored order and true joy. | 
In ordinary cases, some remains of pow. 
erful conscience follow men till death. | 
Hut if it be ever so possible, who would. 
desire to be thus blighted and forsaken | 
by the last appendage of his nature 
resembling God. It were as a ship. 
which has lost its pilot, its pole star, and | 
its rudder, tn the midst of the stormy 
ocean: or like the during insensidility | 
which spreads over the human frame, ! 
us it sleeps utself into death under the | 
influence of intense cold. } 

Real and enduring rest the wicked | 
cannot enjoy. ‘They cannot stay the 
conflicts of external vature against | 
them. ‘They cannot fly away from the | 
approach and the fear of death; and. 
even insensibility itself will forsake. 
them when their spirits are summoned | 
tothe bar of God. It were indeed cu- | 
rious, as well as solemn, to inquire, 
how exceedingly the soul of an impen- | 
itent man, dismissed from the body, | 
and without farther control, just let | 
alone, would torment itself forever.— | 


‘‘Lord where should guilty souls retire, 
Forgotten aod unkown! 
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Bat when to this we add the positive 
wrath of God, consigning the guilty to 
eternal woe, how fearful and intense 
does this thought become. “Who «# 
mong us can dwell with devouring 
ames? Who can be at rest in ever- 
lasting burnings?” 

We infer trom the consideration of 
this subject—Ist, The nameless evil of 
sin. Itis this that has wrought the 
world into such a storm, that there 
is no rest in it; this has poisoned 
the sources of rest m the heart of 
the wicked.—2d, The folly of seeks 
ing rest from this world, or us contents, 
It 13 not to be found here. It is impos- 
sible. God is its great author; his tim 
tercourse, image, and love, alone can 
give it.—3d, The mercy of God. seeing 
the wicked cannot rast here, in disturbe 
ing false security,and false pursuits of 
it; by his external providence, by his 
appeals to the conscience, and by the 
various methods to which we have al- 
luded.—4th, It is to be exceeding fearg 
cd that many professors of religion 
have never found rest to their souls. 
From their lives and states of spirit, 
we must suppose that many cry, peace, 
peace, when yet there is no peace.— 
Lastly, Christ is the rest and the only 
rest of sinners, It is God in Christ 
who gives “peace to them who are far 
off and them whoare nigh.” He is the 
prince of peace; a rock in the ocean; 
a covert trom the storm. In him, to 
whom we invite the wicked, there is 
plenteous redemption. “His yoke is 
easy; his burden is light; and they shall 
tind rest for their souls! 
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EGYPTIAN HIEROGLYPHICS. 


‘I'be late discoveries of the phoneti¢ 
system seem to connect the present day 
with the infancy of the world. The 
Egyptian sculptures continue as fresh 
and angular as when the graving tool 
of the sculptor quitted them 3000 years 


|} ago, and numerous Jearned antiquari- 
jansare now busily engaged in deci- 


phering their hieroglyphics. (Chr. Obs. 
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THOUGHTS ADDRESSED TO THE 


YOUNG. 
Fair lanes the morn, and soft the zephyr 
blows, 
While proudly riding oer the azure 
realm, 


In gallant trim the gilded vessel goes, 
Youth on the prow and Pleasure at the 
helm; 
Regardless of the sweeping whirlwind’s 
sway, 
That, Apshed in grim repose, expects his 
evening prey. 


No. f. 


The importance of the period of 
youth can never be sufficiently estima- 
ted. Considered merely in conneetion 
with the transient term of human life, 


it is a period of great importance. The | 


future man is but the development of | 
the feelings and disposition and habits | 
which are originated and cherished in | 
early life. Itisat this period the elo- 
quent orator, the able statesman, the 
profound philosopher, and the accom. 
plished scholar, are formed. The boy 
that chases the vagrant butterfly in the 
field, or stops to ‘gather the beautiful | 
flowers in his way, ts every day, by the | 
imperceptible yet powertul operation 
of circumstances ppon his pliant mind, 
preparing a character which is to ac 
company him through ali his future 
life; perhaps to shew itself in leading 
in the ranks of rampant war, over a 
world already oppressed with human 
woe, orin the more lovely exhibition 
of wisdom and benevolence, conducting 
some mighty empire to virtue, happi-| 
ness and glory. 

If the season of youth then appears 
so important, from the consideration 
that the individual is then forming a 
charecter that to live with bun 
through his future existence on earth, 
and to afiect so vitally the happiness of 
himself and others, how 


Is 


much more 
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‘siitaaeliliee it in connection with the form- 
ation of a character for etermity. Gen 
erally speaking, it may be said with 
correctness, that the foundation of al! 
we are to be through an unceasing ex- 
istence, all we are to suffer or enjoy, is 
Jaid in youth: not that [| would de- 
ny that many in after life, under the in- 
fluence of the long suffering spirit of 
God. experience that change of heart 
which will happily change their eter- 
nal destinies; but the principles and 
sentiments cherished tn early life, wall 
in most cases bear the individual to 
heaven or to hell. 
| wish to call your attention at this 
time to a brief consideration of those 
circumstances which render the period 
of youth so important in regard to 
preparation for eternity, or in other 
words to the attainm@nt of religion. 
Every thing that can hasten forward 
the young pilgrim in bis course, acts 
now with redoubled vigour—every 
privilege which is necessary, every ad- 
: vantage he can wish for. ‘To enumer- 
atea few particulars, | would in the first 








| 


place mention the tenderness of conctence. 

In proportion to the time that men live 
without the experimental influence of 
religion of the heart, so does conscience 
become dead, and cease to act the part 
ofa faithful guide. Clouded with long 
indulgence in sin, it loses that clearness 
oft perception, with which it could dis- 
tinguish good and evil with so much 
vividness and so much feeling, and also 
‘that quickness of approbation to en- 
courage to the pursuit of virtue, or 
disapprobation to sound the alarm a- 
gainst approaching vice, which 1s so 


important | 
’ 





ithe truth of this. 
see those who in early life would have 
fled from comparatively a trivial evil, 
when they have come to riper years, 
rushing into the commission of iniqui- 


tres, almost insensible of the error, and 
important will it got appear, when we | 


How frequently from the conduct of 
men do we have living evidences of 
Hlow often do we 


without a shuddering thought, except 
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scensienaiy, when conscience, aroused 
from herslumbers,warns with an alarm- 
ing voice, of an approaching jadgmeot. | 
What a hindrance must such 
scieuce as this present in his way, who, 





a con- | 


| 


under its influence, would attempt to | 
seek religion! Should he obtain reli- | 


gion, yet what a continued difficulty 
must he meet with from the deadness 
of its exercises and 
its perceptions, so as to move along in 
his christian course, at a dull and slug- 
gish rate! What great disadvantages 
must such a person labour under, when 
compared with him. who, following tn 
religion’s wavs, has in his tavour the 


tenderness of an early conscience, 


| 


the cloudiness of | 


—_--~ —~ ——¥ 
life, to chill and repress its rising beau- 
ties—it springs rapidly tow ards its full 
‘perfection 

But further, a fact well worth vour 
serious const ler ation 13, that un yout! 1 we 
are free fr m the trammels of bad. tn- 
veterate habits. ‘The continued tenden- 
cy of the human heart with regari to 
religion, is to become more and more 
unfavourable for its reception. ‘The 
seers of vice which by nature poison 


- ~ ~ 


i os ; : 
, the heart. are every day striking their 
roots deeper, and shooting themselves 


forward to a vigorou- maturity. 


Love 


of particalar sins becomes more and 
more tncurable, passion fercer, and ap- 


glowing with the quickness ef young . 


susceptibility, easily distressed with 
the approach of evil, and properly in. 
structed in the word of God; 
he has to do ts to attend to its vigilant 


on the way as with the voice of an an- 
gel to brighter, fairer worlds. 


Again, in the period of youth, the 
heart is more easily affected with the 


all that | 


] 


petite more and more ungoverni! le; 
and these, strengthening by long hh: bit, 
and continually nor urished by the wic k. 
edness of a heart which ts ever ry day 
increasing, bind their helpless victim 


with an irresistible ifluence, and carry 
and faithful admonitions, whilst it leads | 


_- 


i} 


| 
’ 


him forward to swift and sure destruc- 
tion. Should he atten pt to return to 
those wavs in which God has command- 


ed bim to walk, and from which he has 


I 


mercies of God, than it is at any other | 


fume in after life; whilst cold insensibil- 
ity to these, and hard ingratitude, mark 


to maturity without the lively influ 
ence of that piety which warms and 
expands the soul, and fills it with eve 
ry generous as well as every noble feel- 
Ing, 
melted into gratitude to 
benetactor, ut the remembrance of 
that never ceasing goodness, which 
crowns its life with loving kindoess and 
with tender mercies. Under the infu 
ence then of these lively affections, al- 
ready i a sense half inclining the in. 
dividual to the love and serviee of him 
who so liberally sends those mercies: 
how easily may he not be altogether 
subcued, and religion plented in a 
heart where the soil is already tender, 
where it does not meet with that cold- 
pess and hardness which it does ia 





_ prey down to the pit. 


. : almighty 
the future lives of such as have grown 


wandered afar off, alas! he is upposed 
in the very outset by strong and clam- 
orous habits, still dragging him an easy 
But should that 
arm, which can do all things 
alike with intinite ease,break these more 


than adamantine chatos, and release into 
liberty the prisoner held long in captiv- 


| ity to sin, yet still, 


ay " draw back will they make npon him; 
its bountiful | conflict With those ferce encmies whom 


he has cherished tn his: 


- 


what a continued 


wo house, 
though subdued, are sot destroyed ;—. 
habits that have been strengthening 
throu: oly the progress of years, will not 
fail on every occasion to oppose the 


most formidable difficulties, so that tne 


who, 


stead of towering in grace and pursuing 
| his upward course with ight an d heave 
enly activity, he finds himself continual- 


ly beat bac k, and frequently subjected 
}to the momentary asce ufanc y of those 
invigorated sins. His religion and him- 


after’ self are disgraced, and the way of his 
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pilgrimage bedewed with the tears of 
a bitter repentance. In early life these 
difficulties are not known, except ip 
their slightest degree, and the way, 


comparatively speaking, isclear. Then | 


seek religion now, and fet the habits 
that you form derive their nature and 
their sustenance from the life giving 
principle of religion. A good habit, 
when once formed, is as easily perse- 
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er ne; 
: their love more deepand fervent, their 

zeal more pure and steady, their exam- 
ple mere heavenly, and their religion 
altogether of a more glowing and use- 
ful nature. These are they who are 
the great lights of the church, and who 
are the most efficient instruments ii 
the bands of God, for =preading abroad 
the glory of the Redgemer’s kingdom. 
| Finally, in enumerating the advanta- 








yered in asa bad one, and will exert! 
the same strong and irresistible influ- | 
ence in bearing you onward to heaven, | 
that habits of an opposite character 
would in dragging you downward to- 
perdition, : 

A truth of solemn importance, and_ 
that ought to sink deep into every 
youthful mind, is, that few, compar- 
atively speaking very few, who pass* 
this period without obtaining the chris. | 
tian’s hope. ever do obtain it. Especial-) 
Ty is this remark correct with regard. 
to those who enjoy religious privileges. | 
That blessed Spirit of grace and peace, : 
who alone can quicken the soul dead in | 
its sing, to all the activity of spiritual | 
life, who alone can exert his creative | 
power to produce the heart of right-\ 
eousness, will not always strive with | 
man. Grieved by the stubbornness of 
your long resistance t) his teoder and— 
lofinitely kind importunities to prepare. 
you for all that is holy and happy, he. 
will take his departure from you, and, 
leaving youta yourself, leaves you to, 
certain destruction. ; 

According to an examination made " 
some years ago in a particular section 
of the church, it was ascertained that ; 
an overwhelming majority of those | 
who were in full communton, were such | 





as had devoted thew selves in early lite. 
to the service of their Creator. And |! 
would further observe. that these are | 
the christicis whose lives shed a more’ 
glorious honeur around the religion 

they protess, Growing up with all the | 


advantages otearly piety, they lead on 


the way in the christian race. ‘Their } 
faith is stronger. their hope brighter, | 


ing God. 


ges of early piety, it is at this period 
that you have the special promises of 
God that of you seek him early you shal! 
surely findhim Ue willso favour you, 
and so reveal himself in your way, that 
you shall not miss your object. Thou- 
sands who in comphance with this in- 


"ence tofind Him, without whom, eter- 


nity is but darkness and death have 
been enabled to bear testimony to the 
truth of the declaration of an unchang- 
Many have sought him in 
after life, and never found him; but to 


! the young he never yet hath said, seek 


J. OH. 


ye my face in vain. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. | 





MISSIONARY CAUSE. 

The following strikmge passage is 
from the pen of the illustrious Chal- 
mers. Let the opposer of missions, es- 
pecially he who to the misstonary name 
of Christian, adds the spirit of resist 
ance to the progress of the gospel, read 
this, and see against whom he is fight- 


ing. Is he a Christian who opposes the 


vital principle of the christian econe- 


my? she a christian who will neither 


co with, nor send the Bible to the dying 


millions of the Gentile world? Yet 
such men are found, and pleading for 
refurm, in the prostituted pulpit, and 
the foul pages of periodical publica 
trons, calling themselves christian, 
“Now, it may be my ignorance, but i 
am certainly not aware of the fact. that 
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without a book of religious faith—with. 
out religion, in fact, being the errand 
and occasion, we have never been able 
‘a modern times so far to compel the 


attention and to subdue the habits of 


aavages, as to throw in among them the 
use and the possession of a written lan 
guage, Certain it is, however. at all 
events, that this very greatest step tn 
the process of converting a wild man 
of the woods into a humanized member 
of society, has heen accomplished by 
-hristian missionaries. ‘They have put 
into the hands of barbarians this migh- 
ty instrument of a written language, 
and they have taught them how to use 
it.* ‘hey have formed an orthogra 
phy for wandering and untutored sava- 
ges. They have givena shape and a 
name to their barbarous articulations; 
and the children of men, who lived on 
the prey of the wilderness, are now 
forming in village schools to the arts 
and the decencies of cultivated life. 
Now, I am not involving you in the 
controversy whether civilization should 
precede christianity, or Christianity 
should precede civilization. 
to what has been said on the subject, 
but to what has heen done that we are 
pointing your attention 
the fact; and as an illustration of the 
principle we have been attempting to 
lay before you, we call upon you to 
mark the feelings, and the countenance, 
and the language, of the mere academ- 


- 


aa 





“As for instance. Mr. John Elliott, and 
the Moravian brethren among the Indians 
of N. Eagiand and Peansyly ania; the Mo 
ravians of South America; Mr. Hans 


[It is not. 


We appeal to” 


Egede, and the Moravians in Greenland; 


the lattcr in Labrador, among the Esqui- 
maux: the misstonaries of Otaheite. and 
other South Sea islands, and Mr. Brun. 
ton, under the patronage of the Society 
for Missions to Africa and the East, who 


— 


reduced the language of the Susoos. a na- ' 


tion on the coast of Africa, to writing and 
grammatical form, and printed in it a 
spelling book, vocabulary, catechism, and 
some tracts. Other inetances 


besides! 


quarter it comes to them 


ic moralist, when you put into his hand 
the authentic and proper document 
where the fact is recorded-—we mean 
a missionary report, or missionary mag- 
azine. We know that there are men 
who have so much of the tiv@ nerve 
and hardihood of philosophy about 
them, as not*to be repelled from truth, 
in whatever shape, or from whatever 


But there 


cr -_ —- ~ 


are others of an humbler cxst, whe have 


‘transferred their homage from the om- 


nipotence of truth, to the omnipotence 


of a name, who, because missionaries, 


while they are accomplishing the civ 


ilization are labouring also for the eter. 
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nity of savages, have lifted! up the cry 
of fanaticisin against themaia—who, be- 


cause missionaries revere the word of 
God. and utter themselves in the lan. 


guage of the New Testament, nauseate 
every word that comes from them as 
overrun with the flavour and phraseol- 
ogy of methodism—who are determin- 
ed, in short, to abominate all tha: is 
missionary, and suffer the very sound 
of the epithet to fill their minds with 
an overwhelming association of repug. 
nance, and prejudice, and disgust. 





MISSIONARIES. 
We have lately conversed with an 





intelligent master of a ship who has 
been many voyages to the Pacific, and 
lived at different times, for several 





——_——— 
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months at a time, at the Sandwich Isl- 
ands,.and were highly gratified with 
his account of the pregress of the mis- 
sionary exertions in that region. He 
states that most of the chiets can read 
and write—that orders are sent in 
writing from one chief to another, and 
perfectly understood—that the chil. 
dren could spell and read in their own 
language from the Instruction of the 
missionaries; and that a general change 
of manners and mosals, much for the 
better, was taking place in all the 1sl- 





jands. ‘This is a proud memorial for 
the friends of missions. We never had 


might he given, sany donbt of their nsefulness. if the 
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right means were resorted to in obtain- | 
jng the ends. ‘To attempt to teach | 
the hallowed doctrines of christianity | 
before the mind of the reciprent was’ 
prepared by the elements of kuowl- 
edge, was visionary in the extreme: 
and yet this was attempted at first— 
but experience has taught these zeal- 
ous christians the true road, and we 
are happy to see how ready many 
are to travel init. Mr. Bingham and 
his associates at the Sandwich Islands 
have conducted with so much good | 
sense and discretion, tbat they deserve | 





—— == 


the approbation of the wise and good | 











in every part of the world .{ Bos. Gaz. | 





ANECDOTE. 

Dr. Mason, in his masterly ‘Plea for 
sacramental communion on catholic 
principles,” relates the following inter- 
esting anedote, It was connected with 
his own experience, and was, under 
God, bappily instrumental in unchatn- 
ing from its fetters, on this subject, one 





of the mightiest minds that ever shone, 
on our country or mankind. | 


it 


“One of these occasions is }mM- 
ossible for him to forget. 
been distributing tokens of admissien 


to the Lord’s supper. 


Atter the con-. 


gregalion had retired, he perceived a! 


young woman atthe lower end of an 
aisle reclining on a pew ID a pensive 


attitude. As be approached her, she 
saudi, “Sir, | am atraid I have done 
wrong.” Why, what have you dune? 


“i went up with the communicants, and 
received a token, but am not a member 
of your church; and | could not be at 
rest ull I spoke to you about it.’ ‘To 
what church do you belong?) *'T'o the. 
Dutch church; and, if you wish it, | 
can satisfy you of my character and 
standing there.” Bat what made you 
come tora token without mentioning 
the matter before?) “I had not av op- 


a - 


him! 





universities 
He had. 
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that your communion was to be next 
Lord’s day. | am sorry if [have done 
wrong: but | expect to leave the city 
on Tuesday; and to be absent, [ cannot 
tell how long, in a part of the country 
where [shall have no opportunity of 
communing; and | wished, once more 
before | went away, to join with Cliris- 
tians in showing forth my Saviour’s 
death ” He consulted a moment with 
the church officers who were still pres- 
ent; and it was thought most expedient 
not to grant her request = fle commu- 
nicated this answer as gently as poussi- 
ble tothe modest petitioner. She said 
not another word; but with one hand 
giving back the taken, and with the oth- 
er putting up her kerchief to her eyes, 
she turned away, struggling with her 
anguish, and the tears streaming down 
her cheeks. flow did his heart smite 
He went home exclaiming to 
himself, “Can this be right? Is it pos- 
sible that such is the law of the Re. 
deemer’s house?” I[t quickened bis in- 
quiries; his inquiries strengthened his 
doubts; and have terminated in the 
conviction that it was altogether wrong. . 





Russian Universitics —There are six 
in the Russian empire. 
‘The cittes in which they are establish 


ed are Moscow, Petersburgh, Casan, 


Dorpat, Ceerkot, and Wilna. The na- 
tives of Russia are not allowed to vO 


and study ina foreign country, until 


having studied at least three years in 
one of the Kusstan universties. 

At the beginning of the present year, 
the university of Moscow contained &00 
students. ‘The nomber of students 
within its jurisdiction is 11,940, 

[Pitisburgh Ree. 





To try the quality of Field Mushrooms. 


— ‘Take an omon, and strip the outer 


skin, and boil it with them; if it re- 
mums white they are good, but if it 


becomes blue or black, there are cer- 


| | tainly dangerous ones among them. 
portunity, asd did not know in time! 


NV_SY. Spectat , 
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Quare quis tandem me reprehendat 
si quantum caeteris, ad tpsam requiem an- 
umn et corporis, conceditur temporis, tan- 

tno «mini egomet ad hace studia recolenda 
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sumpseru.’—Cic. ai Archia. 
LE YINGTON: } 
WEDNESDAY, JANUARY U1. 1826. 
HORRORS OF WAK. 


The tollowing description of the et- 
tects of war, by an eye-witness, can 
scarcely be realized by the citizens of 


| houses of the high street, 
ee middle of which they had been drag- 





our peaceful country. How dreadful 

ly bas the voluptuous and guilty city of 
Paris been chastised for her corruption 
of manners, and her rejection of the 


Lord Jesus Christ! 


THE JOURNAL OF A DETENU, | 
AN EYE WITNESS OF THE EVENTS IN PA 
RIS DURING THE FIRST FOUR 


lomploved in removing them tor the 
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considerable train of small Russian to- 
rage and baggage carts reoccu yin 

the field, and conducted by Russian 
-boors, having the air of pertect bar- 
barians, and at whose approach the 
French madeofl. Entering Belleville, 
‘the effects of war were presented to 
/view io horrble variety. Several dead 
‘bodies of the French soldiery killed 
‘on the 30th, were lying agaimst the 


the 





trom 


gei,only because they would have im- 


peded the c; arriages; but no one was 
purpose of interment. Every house 
had been broken open and pillage, as 
the inhabitants had flea to Paris during 


| the battle, but they bad now ventured 


to return to remove such articles of 
furniture as remained uninjured —'The 
carts used in this business, and those of 
the Russian forage train, so obstructed 





the highway, that foot passengers had 
“no means of passing without stepping 
‘on the bodies of the slain. ‘This, how- 


“ever. appeared buat little to disturb the 





MONTHS OF 1814. 


On leaving Madame de L =) 
walked up the Faubourg du Temple. 
\ Russian guard wag posted at the bar. 
rier, but the clerks of the octroi still 
attended for the collection of the usual 











luties Proceeded to Belleville, at 
the entrance of which, in a 
held to the left of the rond, a Russian 
vivouac had been established, but 
which was evacuated this morning. 
Some people, mostly children, were’ 
eagerly engaged scratching the dung | 
ueaps in search of money and other 
sinall articles lost by the soldiers; and, 
from what | could perceive, were am. 
ply repaid for their trouble, thus ex- 
plainiog te me why so much Roman 
money is usually found in their en- 
campments. Even the offals of ani- 





public feelings! 





A large house on the 
left at the upper part of the Rue de 
Romainville, had been used as a prison 
for the captive French, who were re- 
leased this morning. At every step f 
advanced, the number of objects of de- 
vastation increased. ‘I'he walls and 
houses on the right side of the street, 


small |i in many places, were pierced through 
by cannon balls, some of which had 
} 


buried themselves on the opposite side. 
| Arriving at Pre St. Gervais, | fouad this 
beautitul spot strewed with carcasses 
of men and horses; the kitchen gar- 
dens aod extensive plantations of hilacs 
were torn and trampled down, as were 
the smaller fruit trees. while the lar- 
| ger ones were pierced with musquetry, 








mals that had been slaughtered, were | 


seized upon with avidity. While thus 


or trodden down and shattered by ai 
tillery; all around spoke the tury with 
which the battle here had raged, ang, 
although mauy of the dead bodies bac 
been thrown into a neighbouring sand 








employed, they were interrupted by a 





pit, yet, on the declivity of the hitl 4 
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beheld hundreds nearly stript, but still || seized at the gates of Paris, to prevent 
unboried. Some of the proprietors of| this, they broke them; and the Jock, 
the garden grounds where the bodies|| barrel, and ramrod, were separately 
lay. were digging shallow holes, into) carried into the city forsale. The few 


which they thrast the corpses, appro- 


priating to themselves the shirts as a visit the freld 


whom mere cariosity bad excited to 
le, were obliged to 


recompense for thist!l performed othce | go in parties for mutual protection, as 


of humanity. The houses and yards 
of the village of Pre St. Gervais were 
full of those who had crawled from the 
tumult of the battle to die. On as 
cending towards the Bois de Romain 
ville | was struck with the sight of a 
far greater namber of slain) Six or 
seven French surgeons were searching 
about for such as remained alive, and 
were employed in dressing their 
wounds; and while [ remained [ wit- 
nessed the case of three poor wretch- 
es among them, who had lingered unat- 
tended, from Wednesday. and were 
then again abandoned to all the horrors 
of their situation, no one being employ: 
@/ to convey them to an hospital. Da 
ring the dressing of a Russian, who 
was severely wounded on the head, 
and appeared insensible, a Cossack ri- 
ding by, drew his pistol from his gir- 
dle, and signified, by signs, that it 
it would be preferable to end the mise- 
ry of his fellow soldier; the bystanders, 
however, demonstrating a different 
opinion, he coolly returned his pistol 
and continued his way The dead 
were lying stretched out, generally 
with one of their arms extended; their 
countenances by no means indicating 
that they had “dit the dust.” or exhibit- 
ing fierce passions congealed. Some. 
who had been killed by artillery, pre 
sented horridly mangled remainas; but 


of the others. with the exception of 


those whose faces were swollen, the 
countenances were very placid; and 
where national physeognomy was not 


aufliciently marked, the blue dye of 


their coat having stained their shirts, 
served to distinguish the French, Ma 
ny of the Paris rabble were engaged 
mn plunder, aad in stripping the bodies 
As the fire-arme. when perfect were 


well from the fear of the French pilla- 
‘gers asthe Cossacks; but notwithstan: 
ding this, many persons were rovhed, 
» a lane with garden walls on each 
eile, at the back of Meml-montaat, | 
‘observed on these walls many marks 
-made by musket balls. 


| View of the Cossack Encampment. 
i 
' 


In the northern quincucx was the 
‘Cossack camp. None of the orJer, 
‘none of the usual pageantry, imposing 
‘splendour, or even weapons of a mod- 
ern army were here seen; but a con- 
‘fused horde of barbarians from the bor- 
ders of the Don, the deserts of Ts:ta- 
ry, and from the shores of the Caspian, 
presented itself, and awakened new 
‘and most extraordinary sensations; 
time seemed to have rolled back, and 
another age. as well as another state of 
society, and another people, were dis- 
played. ‘The supineness in which the 
greater part of this multitude was now 
immersed, contrasted with the energy 
they had so long evinced, the fatigue 
so long endured, and the powerful emo- 
tions so recently experienced, was most 
striking 

At the entrance of the huts censtruc- 
ted more for the security of plunder than 
personal conventence, as they were not 
big enough to sit upright in, some were 
hbotching their various fashioned gro- 
tesque clothes, cobbling their boots, or 
contemplating their booty; others of- 
fering various articles for sale, such as 
shawls, cotton goods, watches, X&c. for 
which the French were eagerly bar- 
gaining, undisturbed by the reflection 
‘that they were thus fecilitating the pil- 
(lage of thetrown country. Some were 
employed io cooking; bat the major 


' 





part were wallowing in a state of un- 
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comlortable letharthy, among the offals || ing lustre of so many millions of eyes, 
of animals they had killed, and with |to call down blessings from so incaleu 

which the ground was strewed, and on lable a host of uplifted hands: and te 
the accumulating litter of their horses, } feel the honours and gratitude of a 
who were devouring the bark of the | mighty people wafted to his bosom as 
trees to which they were fastened. by the voice of a single man. Whatis 
Agaust these trees arms of various de-" it, in fact, that has swayed the heerts 
scriptions, lances of prodigious length, | of these stout republicans throughout 
bows and quivers of arrows, sahres, | every one of their twenty four commu 
pistols, together with military cloaks, | nities; that has hurried, all along that 
and other articles of dress, and rudely | vast line, every woman from her ais 
fashtoned saddlery, were placed and | taff, and every infant from its cradle, 
suspended, Highly picturesque groups | to shout an the steps of a total stranger 











resulted trom this confused mixture. to their blood; and has now melted se 
many jarring criés and interests into 

From the Edinburg Observer. \\one general prayer of regret, thank 

LA FAYETTE. fullness, and safety? ‘This ts not any 


Alter a residence of nearly twelve I thing like a venal sycophancy to digni 
months in the United States, General || ty, or riches, or descent; it 1s not the 
a Fayette has at last retarned to Eu- || conventual homage of one great av 
rope. Hitherto we have, somehow, | thority to another; nor can it be placed 
abstained from saying a single word on || even among the reasonable but trigid 
the extraordinary spectacles by which || trophies of a mere general merit. I! 
his visit has been throughout distin- 4 is too stupendous, too immediate, too 
guished. We have, like all mankind, || much akin to the burning ardour ot 
been struck mute, as it were, by each || children towards a parent. It is a por 
successive gushing out of the sponta- || tion of the unbounded gratitude of a 
neous and unpurchased homage of ten || gallant people to the lounder of their 
millions of free people. We have Freedom. It is no mere temporary re 
stool by, in almost stupid wonder, || turn of any present benelit; but a pari 
while so many more than classic tri- || of the perpetual worship owing to an 
imphs—so much higher than classic || author of their political existence. It 
teelings—were performing and burst. | is the homage of America to the Nestor 
‘ng around us: hardly knowing, indeed, || of the revolution, Her early warriors 
whether we had to deal with the hon- | are now no more. Her Franklins and 
est excitement of areal and gatlant | Washingtons have long since sank, one 
people, or were cheated by the solemn | after another, amid the tears of thei 
fantasies of a- race of Bedlamites. It | people, into an illustrious tomb. One 
was not, in fact, till after the blinding | commander alone remains who fough! 
pageant had passed aWay, that we) at the Flat Bush, at Brandywine, and 
could bring ourselves to talk soberly || at Lexington, What wonder, then, that 
either of its fitness or its reality. At | the honours and almost the merits 0! 
ast, however, the question does rush || the extinguished mighty should secu 
upon our minds—-Why have all these || to concentrate around their sole su 
things"heen? How 1s it that for twelve || viving fellow? Generagjun after gene 
jong months we have heard of nothing |} ration has sundered him [rom every 
hut processions, feastings, and jubilees, || thing in America that could excite 
among a people pre-eminent among all | rivalry, and add a sting to passion. He 
men for thrift, jealousy, and stubborn- | left them in a feverish and bleody tn 
ness?) What can this, or any man have | fancy; he has returned in their peace- 
done. to turn upon himself the rejoic-! ful and majestic manhood. He !eft 
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them worn, divided and impoverished ; 
he has found them strong, unanimous 
and rich. He has come to see the 
grain quietly waving over the fields of 
slaughter; to find their once vacant 
harbours crowded witha gallant navy; 
their unsheltered beaches secured by 
impregnable works; theirswampy fo- 
rests swarming witha gay and growing 
population. And he can say, what no 
living leadercan say with him, *This 
is partly my work; in the heart of a 
corrupted state I digested the manual 
of freedom; hemmed round by the 
blandishments of luxury, | preserved | 
the spirit of independerice 
the court for the sword; | adopted dan- 
yer for ease; and here are my re: 
wards.” 
From the Christian Mirror. 
SLAVERY 

I recollect hearing an anecdote told |, 
by an old surgeon in Sanguar, in Scot- | 
land. It is this:—When Mr. Wilber 
torce stood forth in the house of com- 
mons to plead tor the tnjured Africans, 


my country caught the flame. Petitions | 


were sent from every town. They 
were even sent into the schools, to ob- 
tain the signatures of the children. At} 
Sanguar, one was sent into the school 
where a son of the aforesaid surgeon 
attended ‘The boy came home, and 
aaid, “Father, what ts the Slave-trade? 
Wifat does it mean? J have signed a 
paper to-day, and | do not understand 


it.’ The old man explained it to him; 
and he atonce caug it the fame. This 
boy, after receiy ing a liberal educa-| 


tion, went to push his fortune in one of | 
the West India Islands. He rose by | 
merit; and one of the first things the 
Prince ot Wales did, after he was ap- 
pointed Regent, was to appoint this en- 
terprising youth to be Governor of the 
Island. Soon after he took (the reins 
of government tnto his hand, two ships 
arrived af the Island with slaves; the 
one commanded by an Englishman, the 
other by a Frenchman. He :mmedi- 
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ately sent both the captains into per. 
petual banishment, and set the injared 
Africans free. Ina letter to his father, 
he said, “In doing this, | have only act- 
ed according to the orders of my 
prince; butif I had acted according to 
my own mind, | would have made them 
‘drudge out their life in slavery, or 
have hanged the villains by the neck.” 
This the old gentleman told me with 
the tear in his eye. C. 
































BANK FAILURES. 


A respectable divine, of Connecticut, 
thus writes: 


“The failure of the Eagle and Der- 
by Banks, has wrought dismay, confu- 
sion and ruin among us, and deeply al- 
fected all our future calcnlations. My- 
self and congregation suffer to a large 
amount in our private and public funds. 
Yale College, many of our ecclesiasti- 
cal societies and ministers, and a large 
number of families, including many 
widows and orphans, are great suffer- 
ers by the Eagle Bank—and a consid- 
erable number will be ruined—having 
call, or nearly all their property tn that 
Bank, or in the Savings bank, which 
was ldaned tothe Eagle Bank. A great 
‘and wide extended scheme of villainy 
will yet be disclosed, as perpetrated by 
‘certain persons who have been, and 
are yet by some thought to be very 
honourable men.”—WN. Y. Ev. Post. 


——_---- 


From the Relgasus Intelligencer. 
REVIVALS OF RELIGION. 


The revival in Litchfield is still pro- 
_gressing, and has already embraced in 
the covenant of grace, considerabl 
more than one bundred hopeful con- 
verts. 

We understand that there are at this 
time extensive revivals in Whately and 
Orleans, Mass. : 

More than sixty persons have made 
a profession of their faith in Christ, 
and united themselves to the Baptist 
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Church in South Berwick, Me. These 
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dre the fruit of the late revival of re- | 
ligion. | 

In Baltimore, says a letter, “many . 
have been brought to the knowledge of | 
the truth. through faith in Christ 

“In August, the revival commenced | 
with power and glory. ‘The east sta- t 
tion was first. and has been the most) 
highly favoured, although the w ork has} 
been diffused over this city, in all our, 
congregations. 

«All classes & ages have been embra- | 
ced, but by far the greatest proportion 
have been persons from the age of | 
eighteen to twenty-five. Gentile and | 
Jew. Protestant and Papist. have been 
enabled to testify that Jesus has power | 
on earth to forgive sm. | 

“Of those who have professed to ob- | 
tain a sense of sins forgiven, | am not 
able to determine, but | presume, shall 
be within bounds if I say five or siz, 
hundred.” | 
Missionary vessel — Launched at Sa 
lem, Dec. 1, an elegant  pilot-boat ! 
built schooner, of about 40 tons, cop. | 
pered and copper-tastened, intended | 
for the service of the American Mis- | 
sionaries at the Sandwicb Islands. She. 
is called the “Missionary,’ and will 
shortly sail for her distination, under 
command of Capt. Hunnewell. of Bos- 
ton. [Rel. Chron. | 

Jewish Colony.—The London Couari-| 
er nentions that the settlement of the: 
Jews on the banks of the Niagara, is 
not a solitary instance ef collecting the | 
scattered tribes. There is now a Jew 
of some eminence, in London, heating 
up for recruits for the establishment of | 
a similar colony in Florida, | Ld, 





Browere, the Sculptor.—We some two | 
months since announced that this inge- 
nidus artist bad repaired to the South, 
for the purpose of taking likenesses of 
the great men at Washington, «nd oth. | 
er cdistinguised men in the circumja- 
cent country. While there, he took | 
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the busts of the President, and heads 
of departments, alter which he visited 
Vir. Madison and Mr. Jetlerson, in Vir- 
vinta, and took their busis also. but 
at the*-marsion of the 
latter, raised a hornet’s nest about the 
| head of the artist. It happened that 
while operating upon the head of Mr 
| Jeflerson, some inquisitive person stole 
a glance through a window, and obser- 


| ving the pyramid of plaster in which 


he was encased, alarmed some ladies 
in another apartment, who mopportune- 
ly rushed into the room, and imagined 
that because the venerable gentleman 


could not speak through the cement 


which covered his lips, he was smoth- 
ered. Mr Jeflerson stamped with his 
feet to let them know that all was well; 
but the kind-hearted ladies mistook the 
moticn for the last agonies of death.— 
‘I'he artist, in the mean time, removed 


the mould as soon as possible, and Mr. 
Jefferson at dinner, laughed heartily 
‘atthe incident.—.NV. Y. Spect. 


CONGRESS. 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
December 11. 
The following resolution, 
by Mr. Baylies, of Mass. 
ed by the House. 


ofiered 


was adopt- 


Resolved, Vhat the Secretary of the 


| Navy be requested to inform this Houte 


whether the sloop, of War Boston, 
about tu be commissioned, or some oth- 
er of the sloops of war now in commts- 
sion, might not be employed in explor- 
ing the North West Coast of America, 
its rivers and inlets, between the par- 


adlels of latitude 42 and 49 north, witb- 
‘out detriment, 
the United States, and whether the ex 


to the naval service of 


pense incurred in such service would 
exceed the ordinary expenses of such 
vessels while cruising—and also wheth- 
erit would be practicable to transport 
more cannes, and more of the mumi- 
trons of war.in such vessel than would 

be necessery for the nse of the vessel 
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‘the following, which, at his request, 
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om amendment leg Mr. Sawyer, of | was, for the present, laid on the table 
N.C. for the vessel to proceed thence | for consideration: 
into Bebring’s straits, and if practica-|| Resolved, That the Committee on 
ble to coptinne her route through the | Military Affairs be instructed to inquire 
Polar seas back to the “Gnited States, | into the expediency of establishing a 





was rejected, \ Military Academy on the Western Wa. 
December 19. | ters. 
Mr. Webster of Massachusetts, offer- 
ed the following: | From the Nat. Jour. of Dec. 21. 


nes — 4 : i , . 
‘vsolved, That it is expedient to pro- | We understand that the Senate yes. 


y.ce >y law for the examination and | terday confirmed, without a division, 
survey of the Peninsula of Florida, for | the appointment ef Mr. Rufus King, as 
the cirpose of ascertaining whether it | Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Ple- 
be practicable to unife the Atlantic | nipotentiary to Great Britain, and of 
Ocean and the Gulf of Mexico by aj Mr. John A. King as Secretary of Le- 
Ship Canal, to run trom the neighbour- | gation. 

hood of St. Augustine, or from the | 
mouth of St. John’s river, on the Atlan- The authorised publication of the 
tic coast. ta the neighbourhood of the | Laws of the United States has been 
mouth of the Suwanoy river in the | transferred from the National Intelligen- 
Gult of Mexico. cer to the National Journal. | 


Mr. Porsyth, of Georgia, offered the | ' 
following, which lies one day of course: Post-Office Department.— he num- 
: | ber of free letters alone, dispatched 


; “8, VU - 7 b ad . , ° 
- peg ld nate ndiageneemevt- these ‘ from the Post Office at W ashington, du- 
queste. to communicate to this House 


cenies of iets eaitiengelie aamue. ring the last week, was thirty three 
: thousand eight hundred and twelve. In 
pondence between the United States the nailed alle canis eater alk 
and Great Britain, on the subject of the | on a emer ss pr tar i 
Convention for suppressing the Slave. y 4 


Trade, as have not heretofore been, of lange cartridge ee 


and which can be communicated with- 
out detriment to the public interest. 

















. ; The total amount of comage at our 
) December 20. r | mint, since its first establishment, is on- 
On motion ot \| r Holcombe, of N. Me 1 ly 93, 650, 502 dollars: a sur entire ly 
it was : ‘inadequate to the demands of a tra- 
hesolved, That the Committee on | ding community like that of the United 
Naval Affairs be instructed to inquire | States—averaging, in gold, silver, and 
into the expediency of establishing a copper, for a national circulating me- 
School or Schools for the education of | dium,.searcely two dollars a head for 
children in destitute circumstances— | ay increasing population.— T’ren. Fed. 
{the sons of American seamen to be) 
preferred)—to be articled to serve, Surrender of the Castle of St. Juan 
when required, on hoard of the public de Ulloa.—Captain Fosdick, of the ship 
ships of the United States, antil 21) | Frances, arrived at New York from 
years of age; the object of the institu- New Orleans, was boarded off Havana, 
tion being to turnish the Navy, from | on the 4th instant, by the Mexican brig 
year to year, with a number of compe-| o¢ war Victory, captain Thompson, 
tent and well educated petty ofhcers. | from Vera Cruz, bound to Havana, and 
Me. Henry, ot ‘\eutacky. submitted | informed that the Castle of St. Juan de 
Ulloa, which has held out for nearly 


—_—— 
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thiee years, and considerably annoy ed, rod was frequently w-ed by the tutors 
the commerce of Mexico, at last sur } and de: Ws; and Dr. Potter, of Trin ity 
rendered on the 19th uit. Gen. Cop-|/ College, whipt bis pupil with his sword 
pinger, the Governor, and the officers) by bis side. when he came to take his 
of the Castle. were on board the Vie i leave of him to go to the Inns o; 

















tory:— Nat. Gaz | Court, 

The following information ts given | The occasional! use of this obselete 
in a letter from Havana dated Decem- || but good friend of ‘Tyros might not 
ber 6th ibe amiss in our day. In this we cau 

“Out of 500 men Who composed the) hardly be said to have made rogresss 
garrison, 425 have died ef scurvy anu, — 
starvation. The rest who survived, ar-- foston, Dec. 15. 


New Lire Engine. A new engine 
manufactured by 5. B. Merrick & Co. 

“The late governor of the Castle| at Philadelphia, and Jately received, 
came also, and although he defended || was tried yesterday in State street. It 
the castle to the last extremity, he was appeared to possess great power. IL 
received with great coolness by the au-|) was found ov measurement that it threw 
thorities of the igland. The governor | the principal body of the water, in a 
was Coppinger, late of Florida. 0 || large stream, a distance of about one 
dreadiul was the state of the castle, | ‘hundred and seventy-five or eighty 
that they were obliged for two months | feet. Some portions were thrown tar- 
previous to the capitulation to eat rats | ther. On trial upon the roof of the 
for the maimtenance @f Itfe, and it ts old State House, it threw a_ vol- 
ascertained that many sentinels died at | ume of water to a height of ten or fif- 
their post while underarms. ‘Ihe schr. | teen feet above ‘the top of asteeple. 
Hornellos of baltimore, taken up by || Census of Boston—The whole pop 
speculators in Mexican scrip, sails to-, ulation im 1820 was 43,294; it is sup- 
morrow for London witha special agent, || posed to be at present rmsing sixty thous 


rived there to-day, in two Mexican ves- 
stils of war 
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and another, the Guatemala packet, i (sand, Gaz. 

ehartered by government, starts for Ca- | —_— 

diz.” | Louisville and Portland Canal. 
— } ‘Ihe contract for cutting the Louis- 


The Navy of France, according to’ ville and Portland Canal has been close 

the £toile of August 28, contained in ed. The contractors, we understand, 
1623, the following number and de- | are two companies froin the state of 
scriptions of a 14 of 320 guns, || New York, composed of the following 
22 of 80, 26 of 74, 46 carrying trom} individuals. 
60 to 44; and of irate brigs, &c.) Wm. E. Perine, Samuel B. Collins, 
110; making 218 armed vessels, | John Drake jr. Thomas Benedict, Henry 
which 62 are of the line, and 46 fri- | S, Potter, Sylvanus Lathrop, Erastus 
gates. 5 Chapman, and Olwer Culver. 

The whole naval force of FE urope, |; ‘These Gentlemen are said {6 have 
says a Fk reoch paper, amounts to 300} had long experie. ce in the constructior 
ships of the line, and 340 frigates. but | of canals, and come highly recommen 
of this force, England alone possesses |ided for their res sponsibility, industry 
165 ships of the line, and 180 frigates. | and perseverance, in the execution of 
More than half. }any work they may unvertake. The 
_work has been let at much Jess than the 
Engineers’ estimates, and will Le com 
meuced with a large force --f, Ge~ 











Progress of Soctety— At Oxford, and 
ajsv at Cambridge, it is belieyed, the 
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"POETRY. 


A GIRL’s 





EVENING 
SCHOOL. —By Mas. Hemans. 


PRAYER AT 


Hush! ’tis a lonely hour'—the quiet room 
Se ms» lkeatemple, while yon soft lamp 
sheds 
A faint and starry radiance thro’ the gloom, 


And the sweet stillness, down on bright 


young heads, 


by care, 
And bow’d, as flowers are bow’d with night, 
in prayer. é; 


Gaze on! ‘tis lovely! 
cheek, 


Mantling beneath its earsesc brow of 


thought! 


Gaze, yet what sees thou in those fair and | 


meek 
And fragile things, as but for sunshine 
wrought? 
Thou seest what grief must nurture for the 
sky, 
What death must fashion for eternity! 


O joyous creatures! that will sink to rest 
Ligitly when those pure orisons are done, 


As birds with slumber’s honey-dew op- 


press’d, 


’Midst the dim folded leaves at set of sun; | 


Li) up your hearts! tho’ yetnosorrow lies 
Dark in the summer-heaven of those clear 
eyes. 


Though fresh within your breast the un. 
troubled springs 
Of hope make melody where’er ye tread, 
And o’er your sleep bright shadows trom 
the wings 
Of spirits visiting but youth, be spread, 
Yet in those flute-like voices, mingled low. 
is woman’s tenderness~how soon her woe! 


Her lot is on you!—silent tears to weep, 
And patient smiles to wear through suf 
fering’s hour, ! 
Ard sumless riches, from affection’s deep, 
To pour on broken reeds--a_ wasted 
shower! 
And to make them idols, and to find them 
clay, 
Ana to bewail that worship--therefore pray. 


Her lot on you!--to be found untir‘d 
Watchirg the stars out, by the bed of 
Paige 
With a pale cheek, and yet a brow inspir’d, 
And a true heart of hope, though hope be 


vain, 





childhood’s lin and : 
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Meekly to bear wich wrong, to cheer dc cay, 
And, oh: to love through all things—there. 
fore pray: 


And the thought of this calm vesper time, 
With its low murmuring sounds and sj). 
very light, 
On through the dark days fading from their 
prime, 
As a sweet dew to keep your souls from 
blight! 


| Earth will forsake -Oh happy to have given 
With #!l therr clustering locks, untouched | 


The anbroken heart’s first fregrance unto 
heaven! 


THE INFANT, 


I saw an infant—health, and joy, and light 

Bloom‘d on its cheek, and sparkled in its 

eye, 

And its fond mother stood delighted by, 
To see its morn of being dawn so bright. 
Agatm I saw it, when the withering blight 

Of pale disease bad fallen, moaning lie 

On that sad mother‘s breast —stern death 

was nighi, 
And Life's young wings were fluttering for 
their fight. 

I.ast, I beheld it stretch‘d upon the bier, 
Like a fair flower untimely snatch‘d away, 

Calm and unconscious of its mother‘s tear, 
Which on its placid cheek unheeded lay; 

Bui on its lip the unearthly smile ex. 

pressed, | 
“Oh, happy child, untried, and early bless. 
ed'? ~ [N. ¥. Obs. 


WISDOM. 


True wisdom consists in knowing 
how to make every thing instrument- 
al to our salvation. Rel. Int. 





Pennsylvania.—Ino the legislature last 
week a petition was presented from the 
Synod of the German Reformed 
Churches of the United States of A- 
merica, praying for an act of incorpo. 
ration of the theological seminaries of 
the German Reformed church in the 
United States. Rel. Chron. 


———— 


The day before the late fire took 











place, one of the New-York papers im- 
prudently boasted that such was the ef- 
ficiency of their fire department, that 
a house could not burn down in New 
York.— Tren. Fed, 








